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close of the volume outlines the history of the cabinet until 1832, 
when party organization and reform finally established the supremacy 
of the House of Commons, and thus created the conditions under 
which alone a genuine system of cabinet government could be worked. 
A reference, on page 12, to the act of 1539 on proclamations con- 
tains no statement of the very important limitations, contained in 
the statute itself, on the power of the king in the issue of such docu- 
ments, and therefore gives a wrong impression. On page 25, 1641 
should be the date given for the Grand Remonstrance. 

Herbert L. Osgood. 

The Foundations of American Foreign Policy. By Albert 
Bushnell Hart. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1901. — 
xi, 307 pp. 

So far as the title of this book leads one to expect a systematic or 
complete account of our diplomatic history, it is misleading. The 
volume contains a series of more or less related essays dealing with 
some, but by no means with all of the " foundations " of our foreign 
policy. In justice to Professor Hart it should be added that in the 
preface he warns the reader what to expect. 

This book does not attempt to present a sketch of the diplomatic history 
of the United States, nor even to describe all the foundations which under- 
lie the conscious or unconscious policy of the government toward other 
countries. ... I mean simply to set down, in a form which may bring out 
the relations of one event to another, the actual history of some phases of 
our foreign relations. 

A glance at the table of contents reveals the same thing, as well as 
the fact that the subjects of the essays have been chosen with special 
reference to the recent territorial expansion of the United States. 
All the essays have been previously published, the majority of them 
in one of the popular magazines; and although subjected to revision 
before publication, they still betray the fact of their separate origin. 

The range of subjects treated is perhaps best indicated by the 
titles of the chapters, which are: (1) The United States as a World 
Power; (2) The Experience of the United States in Foreign Military 
Expeditions ; (3) Boundary Controversies and Commissions ; (4) A 
Century of Cuban Diplomacy; (5) Brother Jonathan's Colonies; 
(6) What the Founders of the Union thought concerning Territorial 
Problems ; (7) The Monroe Doctrine and the Doctrine of Permanent 
Interest. 
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The space at command will not permit a detailed review of the 
contents of each of the essays, or anything more than a brief state- 
ment of the point of view from which Professor Hart seems to have 
written. In the preface he disclaims any intention to be "an advo- 
cate of any particular policy," and, as we have seen, professes simply 
to relate " actual history." In spite of this disclaimer, even the most 
casual reader will discover that throughout the book the author is 
aiming, doubtless unconsciously, not merely at the setting forth of the 
actual facts but also at the establishing of certain interpretations of 
the facts when found ; indeed, the emphasis is often upon the inter- 
pretation rather than upon the fact. To illustrate what is meant, 
near the end of one of the essays Professor Hart, from the facts 
set forth in the essay, draws the conclusion that "the annexation 
of territory and acceptance of protectorates which result from the 
Spanish War are not signs of a new policy, but the enlargement of a 
policy long pursued" (p. 167). To reach this conclusion, he seeks 
to establish, among others, the proposition that " the idea of national 
colonies is as old as the republic " and that the recently acquired 
territories, being nothing more than colonies, involve no new elements. 
To accomplish this result, he defines " the essential in the conception 
of a colony " as 

nothing more than a tract of territory subordinate to the inhabitants of a 
different tract of country, and ruled by authorities wholly or in part respon- 
sible to the' main administration instead of to the people of their own 
region (p. 134). 

It is to be presumed that no one will quarrel with this as a definition 
of colonies in general, but when it is attempted, after showing that 
the United States has always had colonies as thus defined, to con- 
clude that, since the Philippines are also within the definition, their 
acquisition does not signify the adoption by our country of any " new 
policy," some dissenting voices will perhaps be heard, and doubtless 
their reply to Professor Hart will be : There are different kinds of 
colonies ; in the past, the territories of the United States have been 
acquired in the process of what may be called the natural national 
expansion of the United States upon this continent, and with the 
idea that the land thus acquired was, sooner or later, to be inhabited 
by a population of our own race, speaking our language, possessing 
similar political institutions, and ultimately to be admitted into full 
partnership in the Union as states ; but in acquiring the Philippine 
Islands we have entered upon the stage of world-empire expansion. 
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on the understanding that unless our experience shall be far differ- 
ent from that of other countries the new territory can never have 
any considerable population of Americans or Europeans, and can, 
therefore, never become an integral part of our Union. 1 The author 
himself states very clearly the attitude of such critics when he says 
(p. 138) : " Up to the Spanish War, Brother Jonathan never looked 
in the face the prospect of a Union in which there should be perma- 
nent colonies." Surely the taking of the step which has brought 
Brother Jonathan face to face with such a prospect for the first time 
must be a " sign of a new policy " and not merely " the enlargement 
of a policy long pursued." 

The reader will find, therefore, a statement not merely of the facts, 
but also of the conclusions which Professor Hart thinks should be 
drawn from the facts. This detracts neither from the interest nor 
from the value of the book — decidedly the opposite — whether one 
can agree with the author's conclusions or not. 

The entire absence of any citations of authorities renders the book 
of less value to the student ; but on the other hand the " working bibli- 
ography of American diplomacy " which occupies the last fifty pages 
will prove of great value. It does not purport to be in any way 
complete, or anything more than a " check-list of the more accessible 
books, with such brief comments as may show their value and 
bearing." 

A minor inaccuracy, doubtless an oversight, is contained in the 
statement (p. 167) that Hawaii was acquired by treaty. Whatever 
view may be taken of the legality of the action of Congress in the 
matter, the joint resolution of the two houses which produced the 
desired result cannot be recognized as a treaty so long as our consti- 
tution remains as it is. Walter Wheeler Cook. 

University of Nebraska. 

The Constitutional History of the United States. By Francis 
Newton Thorpe. In three volumes, 1765-1895. Chicago, Cal- 
laghan & Company, 1901. — 595, 685, 718 pp. 

There is room for a new constitutional history of the United States. 
It should consist of an adequate account of the framing of the 
original constitution and the several amendments ; of the various 

1 On page 168 Professor Hart discusses the question of the future population 
of our new dependencies, and reaches the conclusion that " Hawaii alone is likely 
to become an American community." 



